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State School Administration 
By E. L. BOWSHER 


first necessary to have a comprehensive understanding of 

the needs of the local community. In order thoroughly to 
understand these needs, research by trained experts is most 
essential. The findings of these research studies should be 
evaluated by local professional and lay leaders in education. 
Then through a co-operative plan, local and state educational 
authorities along with laymen should determine state educa- 
tional policies. 

The following principles are submitted for guidance in 
formulating a state educational program: First, the staff of 
the state department of education should take the initiative in 
planning studies, in collecting and interpreting data, and in de- 
veloping programs which will meet the needs of the children 
of the state. Second, the co-operation of all educational agen- 
cies in the state should be secured and preserved at all times to 
further the objectives of education. Third, assistance should 
be sought and secured from noneducational agencies on related 
matters. Fourth, the co-operation of leading citizens and civic 
organizations of the state is essential in developing various pro- 
grams. They should understand the underlying principles of 
programs and many of the technical phases. Fifth, the co- 
operation of professional and lay leaders should be secured in 
defining objectives, formulating standards, recommending pro- 
cedures, and so on. Sixth, the better the plans and procedures 
for securing direct or indirect participation of various individ- 
uals and agencies and the more nearly all influential individuals 
and agencies participate, the more democratically will the pol- 
icies be developed. 

During the last two years, attempts have been made to de- 
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velop state programs in certain educational areas on the basis 
of such principles. Obviously we were not entirely successful. 
However, to the degree to which the program was democrat- 
ically developed, so it has met with the writer’s expectations. 


Has long since been recognized by Ohio school people that 
a complete revision is needed in the high-school standards. 
In making plans for this revision the State Department estab- 
lished the policy that all groups and agencies interested in or 
affected by the standards should be invited to assist. The ini- 
tiative was taken by G. H. Reavis, director of instruction, 
who formulated the original problem and set out the points 
needing serious consideration. On the basis of these points, 
discussion groups were arranged for teachers and administrators 
through state, regional, and local associations and groups. The 
suggestions which resulted from these meetings were followed 
through in drawing up a twenty-page manuscript entitled 
“Proposals for High-School Standards.” This manuscript was 
discussed in approximately ten regional meetings in the state. 
In these meetings, opinions, criticisms, and reactions were 
secured from university, college, and secondary-school teachers 
and administrators. 

Following these regional conferences it now became pos- 
sible to work out tentative sets of standards. Committees were 
appointed to develop the special subject-matter areas and gen- 
eral regulations. The membership of these committees consti- 
tuted a wide representation of persons both well trained and 
deeply interested in the respective fields. These committees, 
working in co-operation with the Division of Instruction, pre- 
pared a seventy-page manuscript of tentative proposals which 
was mimeographed and distributed throughout the state. 
Superintendents of schools and high-school principals held 
teachers’ meetings from which suggestions were carried on to 
sectional meetings arranged by the State Department. The 
consensus of every section of the state was thus finally obtained 
in six regional one-day conferences at which representatives 
were present from groups which had previously discussed the 
proposals. From thirty to eighty people were in attendance 
at each meeting. Several members of the State Department 
attended each meeting, and careful notes were taken by some 
member of the Department especially assigned to that duty. 
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Coincident with these conferences, phases of this problem were 
used as topics for study and discussion in seminars at Ohio State 
University. The especially well-qualified persons in these 
groups made most valuable contributions to the final product. 

The Department has had the assistance of seven representa- 
tives of teacher-training institutions of the state in the field of 
high-school inspection during the past year. Practically every 
high school in the state has been carefully checked. This first- 
hand information secured on the present status of high schools 
and the assistance which these college men were able to give 
in the development of the standards have been invaluable. 
With the recommendations developed in conference sessions, 
in seminars at Ohio State University, and by those inspecting 
high schools, the final writing was completed and distributed. 

It is the purpose of the Department in the immediate future 
to carry on a similar project in the development of standards 
for the elementary schools of the state. A plan of procedure 
in the elementary field similar to that used in development of 
high-school standards will be carried through. 


NCE during each five-year period the vocational-education 

departments must submit to the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Board the state plan of operation for the ensuing five- 
year period. The plan of the Vocational Agriculture Division 
of the Department of Education has been to enlist the help of 
the complete group interested in this field in developing the 
next program. In this case again, the initiative was taken 
by the Department. Tentative proposals were prepared by 
this Division and discussed by the executive committee of 
the Vocational Agriculture Section of the Ohio Vocational Asso- 
ciation. This committee was elected by teachers of vocational 
agriculture, with one representative from each of the eleven 
regional districts. After revising according to the recommenda- 
tions of this committee, each committee member took back 
to the district meeting of teachers and local superintendents 
copies of the tentative program. The results of discussions by 
district groups were then used as a basis for the revision of 
the program by the executive committee. At this point the 
suggestions of farm-organization groups and county-school 
officials were secured before preparing the final draft. The 
final product was resubmitted to the executive committee 
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for approval. Thus evolved the five-year plan for vocational 
agriculture. A similar plan of procedure was followed through 
co-operative groups in development of the five-year plan for 
the Division of Home Economics, Trades and Industries, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


N AUGUST, 1936, the Division of Higher Education and Cer- 
I tification was established in the Department of Education 
by the writer, then Director of Education,’ to meet the de- 
mands for services from teachers and institutions of higher 
learning. Pressing problems arose following the enactment of 
the present certification law which placed immediate responsi- 
bility on the Department to set up standards and regulations 
not covered by law for the certification of teachers. Teacher- 
training institutions were interested, not only in certification of 
teachers, but also in the problem of recognition of new insti- 
tutions, the approval of curriculums and facilities used by de- 
gree-conferring institutions, and the supervision of training of 
teachers in these institutions. 

In order to carry on the policy of the Department in devel- 
oping programs in co-operation with all interested and affected 
groups and agencies, a two-day educational conference of all 
institutions of higher learning was set up which was devoted to 
these and related problems. Seven topics were selected for 
panel discussions which were followed by open discussion. The 
personnel of the first panel included a city superintendent, a 
county superintendent, a college president, a dean of education, 
a commercial teacher-placement official, a college teacher- 
placement secretary, a certification authority, a state music 
supervisor, and a state high-school supervisor. All panels were 
well represented. The success of the conference, as measured 
by the wholesome participation in each phase of the program 
by all persons present, was quite gratifying. Committees were 
appointed to work with the Department of Education on each 
of five problems in the order deemed most needful and oppor- 
tune. 

One of the first problems attacked was regulatory legisla- 
tion for higher education. The committee to study this prob- 
lem consisted of representatives of institutions of higher edu- 


* Since this paper was written, Mr. Bowsher has resigned from the State Department 
of Education to become Superintendent of Schools, Toledo. 
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cation, public schools, the Ohio Education Association, and the 
State Department of Education. After much debate it was 
unanimously agreed to include twelve points in the proposed 
legislation. From these guiding principles and plans in use in 
other states which fit the needs of Ohio, members of the Depart- 
ment drafted tentative legislation. Changes were made after 
further criticisms were offered on the tentative draft. The fact 
that the bill was passed with practically no changes is an indi- 
cation of the complete consideration of all affected groups and 
institutions. 


ie School Foundation Program Law, effective June 12, 
1935, placed Ohio in the lead among states attempting to 
secure the maintenance of a public-school system on an equit- 
able basis of financial support. This law was passed after about 
five years of work in developing a suitable method for Ohio 
and in securing the support of the people of the state for its 
enactment. The method of securing this legislation was an 
outstanding example of the democratic approach to a problem 
of state need. 

While the Foundation Program Law establishes certain 
statutory requirements with which school districts must con- 
form, certain duties relative to the administration of the state 
public-school fund are delegated to the director of education 
and the state controlling board. Also, certain statutory require- 
ments concerning reorganization of schools and school districts 
place responsibilities upon local and state school officials which 
need careful consideration. Realizing that a plan of improved 
school organization was necessary, attempts were made to secure 
a comprehensive study of the schools of the state which could 
be used as a basis on which to work with local communities in 
making future plans. 

In December, 1935, the United States Office of Education 
secured funds for a study of local school organization in several 
states. On the basis of need and probable use of the results, 
Ohio was selected as one of ten states in which such a survey 
would be made. In February, 1936, a study of local school 
units began in this state under the direction of D. H. Sutton, 
director of school finance, and T. C. Holy, of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. The methods 
used on this survey and procedures which were followed 
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to secure results in better school organization should contribute 
much to the promotion of the democratic ideal in state edu- 
cational administration. 

The first step in the study was to enlist the co-operation of 
county and local superintendents. Through them a large part 
of the data were collected in the counties. Two to five workers, 
depending on the size of the county, were employed for ap- 
proximately five months in the office of each of the eighty-eight 
county superintendents in the state. Each of the superin- 
tendents accepted the responsibility for directing his workers. 
By this method data were secured on the schools for the year 
1935-36. 

After securing this needed information on the status of the 
schools for a given year, tentative plans were drawn for future 
school organizations. Knowing that such a survey would be 
more valuable based on the judgment of local people relative 
to sociological and more personal factors, conferences were 
held to discuss these tentative plans. In those conferences the 
survey staff, the local advisory committee, and the State 
Department of Education were represented. The specific rec- 
ommendations made by the Survey staff were made more feas- 
ible and practical by adjusting to the suggestions of persons 
attending these conferences. As the result of this Survey, the 
State Department will have for the ensuing years a compre- 
hensive plan of school organization which the state can follow 
in the many meetings which it will have with local community 
groups concerning this problem. 


T MANY times in the history of Ohio and other states, moves 
A toward centralization of authority have resulted in disas- 
trous effects. It is the judgment of the writer that present 
moves in this direction can be averted by adopting the policies 
outlined in this paper. In fact, we consider that the future 
success of the State Department of Education depends on the 
extent and degree to which policies and plans are developed 
in co-operation with local school people. Furthermore, such 
progress as has already been made can only be continued on 
the basis of this policy. 


[Vol. XVI, No. 6] 











Physical Education as Applied 
Social Science 
By CHARLES C. COWELL 


HE educability of a child is proportional to the insight 

one has into his personality. All good education must 

be both diagnostic and remedial. It has been more 
recently assumed that physical-education activity is a socially 
valuable feature of life and education and that for diagnostic 
purposes reactions at play might be studied to determine some 
of the child’s deficiencies and to suggest remedial educational 
procedures. 

Not only have play activities been accepted as socially valu- 
able features of life, but also as valuable criteria of social 
adjustment and mental health. Without participation in games, 
the child has little opportunity for failure, success, risks, or 
thrills which make for an accumulation of experience that 
builds morale. 

The attitude of a child to his playmates is an essential index 
to his character. Socialization is an important part of the edu- 
cative process. The timid, non-co-operative, anxious, and inde- 
cisive child lacks inner security and self-confidence in social 
relations. He lacks courage to face his world. 

We cannot imagine human personality in development 
except through fellowship, for there are no aspects of per- 
sonality not conditioned by the social group. Personality is 
a social concept. Such social acquisitions as sympathy, pride, 
conceit, pity, and the like are developed in the group. Children 
must be studied in natural social settings if one is interested in 
social behavior. The child cannot be isolated from his natural 
group. We must study each child as a member of a group if 
we expect a complete account of him. For this purpose, no 
better laboratory exists than the playground. 

Progressive education will become more effective in chang- 
ing the social behavior of children when experimental sociology 
and social psychology contribute better methodology for study- 
ing social behavior. It is here, I believe, that those of us who 
deal daily with children and see each one as a dynamic, unified 
personality, can make an important contribution. 

The method of study here suggested is functional anal- 
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ysis. The activity of children is studied without disturbing 
the natural setting. When the conditions under which the 
child’s behavior is observed are varied systematically and the 
effects of the changes are noted, functional analysis is being em- 
ployed. A simple illustration: This winter I turned a group 
of about fifteen of what I would call the mildly “fringer” 
or nonactive boys over to a student teacher. These boys re- 
sponded quite differently when conditions were varied, and 
this gave me much insight into their problems and needs. They 
would enjoy basketball among themselves, but when played 
before an audience or when mixed with more skilled boys, they 
showed varying degrees of tension and strain. With these 
tensions and strains certain balancing processes were going on 
between individuals and the group, as well as between individ- 
uals in the group. Out of the interaction between several per- 
sonalities emerged a somewhat changed individual personality 
with certain changed self-regarding attitudes, which I hope 
were positive. We see here the possibilities of rather imper- 
sonally changing and adjusting the group situation to the needs 
of the individual as well as adjusting the individual to his 
surroundings by getting some insight into factors causing ten- 
sion between the individual and the group. 

Social attitudes are developed solely by training in those 
situations which call out these attitudes. Can you imagine a 
human being isolated from all individuals of his kind from 
birth? The social group in which a child lives is a powerful 
factor in developing every aspect of his behavior. We, as 
teachers, must manipulate either the group or the individual 
in it for the sake of his best education. The group is a much 
more powerful educator than the teacher, but the latter can 
often set the group stage. What others do in a group influences 
the child; what he does affects others. In the group he learns 
to “see himself as others see him” and gets some idea of him- 
self as an individual. 


N GAMES and sports the child learns to control his body with 
fine nerve-muscle co-ordinations. He becomes more skilled 
and graceful. In the same situations and in a similar manner 
he learns to be less clumsy in his social relationships. He 
becomes more skilled and socially graceful in dealing with 
other personalities. Play life is a highly significant link in the 
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chain of events preparing the child for communal adaptation. 
We must consider, first, the picture of the child at play 
naively imitating adult occupations, then his social contacts 
with members of his own family, and contacts with children 
from other homes. We later find loosely formed groups other 
than the family unit, often temporary teams which compete 
against or co-operate with other teams or gangs. Gradually the 
child is weaned from the four walls of the home where he is 
an active member of domestic life; he loses his exclusive 
dependence on the home and is thus made ready for the real 
test of social maturity, the passing of which we cherish for 
the adult. The final state is ideally characterized by a warm 
interest in one’s fellow citizens, possibilities for feeling friend- 
ship, sympathy, and even joy in another’s success, and a will- 
ingness to be helpful to others. We all admit that a child is 
not born with these characteristics. He develops them solely 
through human fellowship, and they decay in isolation. The 
degree to which the child’s personality is rounded is deter- 
mined by the richness of contact with the group; by this, I 
mean both the quality and the quantity of his contacts with 
other personalities. What determines the kind and number of 
possible contacts with other personalities? 

A child’s skeletal make-up, his musculature, his voice, his 
self-confidence, his energy drive, his skill in thought and action 
—these and a thousand other ways in which he differs from 
others are facts which determine what we refer to as his per- 
sonality. Mr. Mark May, of Yale, likes to refer to these 
differentials—or points at which one individual differs from 
another—as “social stimulus values.” Each trait, selfishness or 
the inability to catch a baseball, for example, causes one’s asso- 
ciates to respond to him in a typical manner. A personality 
“trait” so-called, then, becomes any differential having social 
stimulus value, that is, something which causes our associates 
to respond to us either favorably or unfavorably. 

In a study of junior—high-school boys I found a marked 
relationship between social acceptance by the group and such 
differentials as skeletal make-up, musculature, and game skills. 
These differentials seem important in determining the distance 
from themselves which children would prefer others to main- 
tain—what has been called “personal distance.” 

Studies with younger children also indicate a relationship 
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between physical activity and such social qualities as leadership, 
sociability, and attractiveness of personality. Plainly our duty 
then is to give children as much social capital as possible with 
which to work and to take stock of the child’s social assets and 
liabilities. 

Suppose a child is so unskilled he cannot even catch a ball 
tossed to him and when sides are chosen at recess he is always 
the last one chosen—or finally “given” to the other side or 
even left standing because neither captain wants him. How 
can this child develop communal sense or grow into the group 
when the group leaves him outside? 


i us see something of how these “fringer” children 
sometimes differ from spontaneous participants. Since 
the positive relationship between the disinclination to engage 
wholeheartedly in the social big-muscle play activities of the 
physical-education program and the presence of negative per- 
sonality differentials is evident at the junior—high-school level, 
an experiment was arranged to study the differences charac- 
teristic of “fringers.” The male teachers of physical education 
in the five junior high schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
were asked for a list of ten or twelve white boys who, though 
appearing normal in every respect, seemed disinclined to par- 
ticipate in the social big-muscle activities of the program. From 
a large list, fifty were chosen at random. Later similar lists 
were requested giving the names of boys who participated 
wholeheartedly and spontaneously in the program. From 
this list fifty were chosen at random. This gave each of the 
fifty “fringer” subjects an “active” control. These boys were 
scattered in thirty-three different home rooms of the five 
schools. 

The inaccuracies of employing subjective opinion concern- 
ing trait items to summarize the behavior of children are 
well known. In an effort to surmount this difficulty, the author 
endeavored to devise a rather comprehensive observation chart 
of a different type. In order to facilitate later analysis of 
the material, some immediate classification by the observer 
seemed desirable. To make this possible, the following 
features characterized the chart: First, the five main headings 
(physique and general health—personal appearance, emotion- 
ality or emotional tone, motility and dynamic drive, intellectual 
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equipment, social attitudes and adjustment) represent various 
generic aspects of personality. Second, the detailed items under 
each main heading seldom represent mere “traits” but are more 
often descriptive, dynamic “ways of behaving.” They were 
suggested to the investigator after analysis of the opinions of 
mental hygienists as to what types of behavior constitute whole- 
some personality, mental health, and therefore good social ad- 
justment. Third, in each case, the observer was asked to 
describe the child’s specific behavior which supported his judg- 
ment. Fourth, the items under each main heading represent 
approximately as many positive aspects of behavior as nega- 
tive, also from the mental-hygiene point of view. These items 
were so scrambled that the dichotomy was not evident. 


HE short-sample observation techniqué was employed. 

The majority of the observations were made by five 
graduate students of Springfield College, who were familiar 
with psychology, mental hygiene, and cognate subjects. For 
a basis of comparison, observations were also made from their 
respective situations by all physical-education teachers and by 
classroom teachers. 

The observers began their work in the locker rooms; the 
observations were carried to the playground, and ended after 
the boy had taken his shower and had dressed. Each boy was 
therefore seen in the nude. The time period for each observa- 
tion totaled forty-five minutes. Each boy was observed on five 
different occasions. Observers did not know whether the boy 
observed was classed as a “fringer” or an “active.” The teachers 
of physical education were careful to give the observers no 
clues which might have prejudiced them. The boys were used 
to frequent visitation of class work by physical-education 
students and had no reason to suspect anything unusual. 

Observation charts were kept out of sight and were filled 
out immediately after the class disappeared. Only one boy 
at a time was observed by any observer. 

The observation chart was used by home-room and phys- 
ical-education teachers on the basis of a minimum objective 
observation period of eight months, since the charts were filled 
out in the spring. To check against the observations of home- 
room teachers and the teachers of physical education who used 
the short-sample observation technique in their respective situ- 
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TABLE I 
PERSONALITY DIFFERENTIALS OBSERVED As BEtNG Most } 
CHARACTERISTIC OF “ACTIVES” 
Home-Room PuysicaL-EDUCATION SPECIAL 
TEACHERS TEACHERS OBSERVERS 
Differentials Rank Differentials | Rank || Differentials | Rank ) 
q) (2) q) oS q) TT @ 
Unembarrassed and | | Full of “pep” I || Wide-awake I 
“at home” in a | Enters into work || A good mixer : 
crowd I and play whole- I Seems to give con- | 
Talkative and heartedly z- siderable leader- | 
active ‘ 2 Keenly alive and || ship to the group 3 
Seems to give con- alert 3 || A good organizer 
siderable leader- | Not given to much and leader 4 
shiptothe group | 3 reverie or brood- || Full of “pep” 5 
One of the “back- ing—too busy Enters into work 
bones” of the “doing things” 4 and play whole- 
group 4 Alert . 5-5 heartedly 6 
Agile-minded | 5 One of the “back- Seems to like and 
Full of “pep” 6 bones” of the seek social con- 
Self-confident or group 5.5 |] tacts i, 
even a bit ag- One of the first Skillful 8 
gressive and dressed and on Aggressive, forceful 9 
“cocky” ma, the field 7 One of the “back- 
Seems to like and bones” of the 
| seek social con- group 10 } 
tacts , 8 || One of the first 
|| Loves games “‘in- dressed and on ) 
volving give and the field 11 { 
take” contacts 9 || Neatly dressed 12 } 
Wide-awake 10 Alert 13 
A quick thinker 11 | A quick thinker 14 | 
A good organizer Keenly alive and 
and leader 12 alert 15 \ 
| Self-confident or Self-confident or { 
even a bit ag- even a bit ag- 
gressive and | gressive and } 
“cocky” 13.5 “cocky” 16 
A good mixer 13.5 || Unembarrassed and 
Seems to give con- “at home” in the 
siderable leader- crowd 17 
ship to the group 15 || Loves games in- 
Skillful 16 volving “give 
Is frank and ex- || and take” con- 
presses thoughts tacts 18 
and feelings Is frank and ex- 
openly 17 presses thoughts 
| Agile-minded 18 and feelings 
Neatly dressed 19 openly 19 
Shows tolerance to- | Precise 20 
ward other boys 20 | Talkative and 
Unembarrassed and | active 21 ‘ 
“at home” in the || Not given to much 
crowd 21 || reverie or brood- 
Aggressive, forceful | 22 i} ing—too busy 
Talkative and || “doing things” 22 
active 23 I| 
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TABLE Il 


I 


PERSONALITY DIFFERENTIALS Most CHARACTERISTIC OF “FRINGERS” 





Home-Room 


PuysicAL-EDUCATION 





SPECIAL 


53 





TEACHERS TEACHERS OBSERVERS 
Differentials | Rank Differentials | Rank Differentials Rank 
(1) | (2) | e) (2) q) (2) _ 
Very illogical | 1 || Content to be an | If he disappeared 
Seems to have few |} onlooker 2 the group would 
friends, the kind If he disappeared the | not miss him 
one would find it | group would not | very much I 
difficult to know || miss him much 2 Rather clumsy and 
well 2 Seems to have few | awkward 2 
Rather clumsy and friends, the kind | Content to be an 
awkward 3 one would find it | onlooker 3 
Evidence of neglect 4 very difficult to | Would rather be a 
Shabby dress 5 know well 3 spectator than a 
Effeminate 6 Sluggish 4 participant 4.5 
| Something of a Something of a 
laggard; one of laggard; one of 
| the last to leave the last to leave 
the locker room Pg the locker room 4-5 
| Seems to lack energy | 6 Seems to lack energy 6 
| Has a restricted | Has a restricted 
range of play range of play 
activities 7 activities 7 
Would rather be a Seems to have few 
| spectator than a friends, the kind 
| participant 8 one would find 
Dull 9 it very difficult 
Seems to dislike to know well 8 
prolonged co- Sluggish 9 
operative effort 10 Seems to dislike 
Difficult to keep at prolonged co- 
a task until its operative effort | 10 
completion I Is servile; follows 
Non-co-operative 12 suggestions too 
Rather clumsy and readily 11 
awkward 13 Likes to play alone 12 
Hesitates in mak- Non-co-operative 13 
ing decisions 14 Difficult to keep at 
|| Torments and mo-_ | a task until its 
lests others 145 completion 14 
Shabby dress 16.5 Rather quiet and 
Evidence of neglect | 16.5 self-absorbed 15 
Unusual sex organs* | 18 Shabby dress | 16 
Resents suggestions 19 
Likes to play alone 20 
Bashful 21 | 
Timid 22 | 
| Pallor* 23 | 
Is bigoted and 
rebellious 24 
|| Effeminate 25-5 | 
\| Very illogical 25.5 
|| Acne* 29.6 
Birthmarks* 29:6 | 


























* Physical abnormalities 


interfere with social 


or censure upon the individual. 


adjustment since they bring ridicule 
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ations, observations were made by special observers at different 
times extending over two months, 

In order to determine trends of differentiation between 
“actives” and “fringers” on each item, the critical ratio of the 
difference between the percentage of all possible times a given 
item was checked for an “active” and the percentage of times it 
was checked for a “fringer” was determined. 

Tables I and II represent in words the rank order of items 
checked according to the size of the critical ratio favoring 
“actives” and “fringers,” respectively. By use of the critical ratio 
it is possible to determine what the probability is that a given 
difference may be due to chance alone. For example, when the 
critical ratio is 3.00 there are only 26 chances in 10,000 that 
the difference is due to chance alone. The behavior trends 
listed in the tables all have a critical ratio of at least 3.00. 
Most of them have critical ratios above 3.00. These tables 
represent objective judgments in verbal terms of home-room 
teachers, of physical-education teachers, and of special ob- 
servers. These three types of observers credited active boys 
with the personality differentials indicated in rank order when 
contrasting them with boys who were disinclined to participate 
in social games of the big-muscle type, the “fringers,” (see 
Table 1); they credited the “fringers” with the behavior trends 
indicated in rank order when contrasting them with “actives” 
(see Table II). 

It is at once noticeable that for “actives” there were almost 
four times as many differentials checked by physical-education 
teachers as by home-room teachers, and over three times as 
many checked by observers as by home-room teachers (see 
Table 1). This difference is no doubt due to the difference in 
the nature of the conduct-situations found in the classroom and 
those found on the playground and gymnasium. The latter 
situations are apparently much richer for observing traits that 
represent personality differentials or “social stimulus values.” 


_aerer education, properly conceived, plays a prominent 
part in the adjustment processes involved in attaining and 
maintaining those satisfactory human relationships usually asso- 
ciated with mental health. Therefore physical-education teach- 
ers must develop an adequate recognition of behavior problems 
and know their meaning. They must discover, if possible, the 
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origin of the child’s behavior disturbances, looking for dom- 
inant behavior tendencies. With the advice and help of other 
specialists, they must adjust the activity so that the child will 
gain the desirable and necessary educative experience. 

The physical educator must acquaint himself with those 
questions which only the mental hygienist and psychiatrist will 
plumb to their depths, as they border on the pathological. His 
chief concern, however, will be with the appearance of those 
unsocial attitudes and psychic anomalies which at first seem 
insignificant, but which later lead to neurotic and social mal- 
adjustment. This is in line with what Adler called “curative 
pedagogy,” or what is commonly known as diagnostic and 
remedial teaching. [Vol. XVI, No. 6] 


T so happens that two of the articles in this issue serve as 

forewords to articles which are to appear in immediately 
forthcoming issues of the BuLLETIN. Mr. Cowell, of the Uni- 
versity School, will continue to discuss the possibilities of per- 
sonality measurement afforded by the informal contacts of 
physical-education classes. He will present a series of sev- 
eral articles telling of his continued study of this problem, and 
will finally describe the test which he has devised as a result 
of his experiences. Not only will physical-education teachers 
be interested in this series of articles, but teachers of the social 
sciences, personnel workers, and psychologists will find some 
of his interpretations enlightening. 

Mr. Bowsher, until recently State Director of Education 
for Ohio, mentions in his article in this issue several directive, 
co-operative activities in which the State Department has been 
assisted by the educationalists of the universities of the state 
and the teachers and administrators in the schools. Detailed 
discussions of two of these activities—the Federal study of 





local school units and the high-school standards—will appear 
in the next two issues. 


J.H.M. 





Parents and the Purposes of 
the School 


By DWIGHT L. ARNOLD 


KNow we should be stressing those personal and social goals 
of education. But what will the parents say? They 
want their Johnny to be taught arithmetic and English and 
Latin. There’s nothing else to do but teach these academic 
subjects!” And thus closes another argument about academic 
versus nonacademic purposes of the school. The implication 
in this argument is that parents are interested only in the 
academic or subject skills, that parents are not interested in 
these other personal and social goals. The increased emphasis 
upon clear definition of school purposes is an encouraging sign. 
Evaluation and improvement depend largely upon our more 
careful definition of just what we are trying to do. This study 
grew out of such an attempt to define purposes for a permanent 
record system. Little or no study has been made to determine 
just how parents do think about school purposes. The follow- 
ing study attempts to find out what a group of about 160 parents 
thought about certain school purposes. 

The questionnaire given here was presented to three parent- 
teacher groups in Lakewood, Ohio, in February, March, and 
April, 1937. Group A (see Table I) was made up of fathers 
and mothers; Groups B and C were made up of mothers. Ap- 
preciation is due these groups for their earnest co-operation. 
Not all the blanks were filled, but a sufficient number were 
filled to give reliable results. The questionnaire was just as 
it is given here. 


A STUDY OF THE PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL 
Here is a list of twenty items. Each of these is related to child 
growth and to our present school program. It will be of real help to 
us in the schools if you will do two things with this list. You need not 
sign your name if you do not care to. It is not your individual opinion 
that we are interested in as much as it is a cross section of group opinion. 
First, these items are to be rated as to how important you think 
that each of them is for the whole development and growth and future 
of our children. Place an 4 in Column I before the five items you 


think are the most important ones given here. Now mark 6 
items with a B, which you think are the next most important. 
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Second, all of these are to be marked as to whether you think the 
major responsibility lies on the school or on the home. If you think the 
major responsibility lies on the school, mark it $. If you think the major 
responsibility lies on the home, mark it H. If you think that both home 
and school share the responsibility equally, mark it § and H. Put this 
mark in Column II. Comment or additions will be appreciated. 

II 

1. Ability to spell correctly 

2. Mental poise and stability; good mental health 

3. Pleasing personality traits 

4. Knowledge of and habits of good manners 

5. Ability to speak and write good English 

6. Ability to read Latin 

7. Work habits of jndustry and thoroughness 

8. Ability to think sensibly and logically 

g. A record of high marks or grades in school 

10. High score on a “mental ability” test 

11. Ability to get along well with others 

. Good health, with plenty of energy and resistance 
13. Ideals or a purpose in living which will give meaning to what- 
ever he does in life 

14. A desire to do his full part, to carry on the good elements and 
eliminate the bad elements from our society 

15. Ability to work arithmetic problems accurately 
16. Ability for leadership 

17. Ability to be intelligently critical of propaganda 
18. Guidance into appropriate vocation 

19. Wide information about history and geography 
20. Wide information about current events 

21. Ability to read rapidly and well 

22. Ability to read French or German 








oOooooooo OF OOOOCOOOOOOOO - 
ooooo0o0o0o0 OF ODOOOOOOOOOOUO 


Columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Table I show the results of all 
these parents’ replies from Column I of the questionnaire. 
This is a summary of their ratings as to relative importance. 
The number indicates position or rank in importance. Thus 
Item 2 was ranked first or most important by Group A, while 
Item 9 was ranked twenty-second or least important. To obtain 
the rank each item was scored by giving two points for each 
A and one point for each B. The highest score was ranked first, 
and so on. The fairly high similarity of rankings by the dif- 
ferent groups indicates a fairly high validity of this instrument. 

Columns 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Table I show the results of 
replies of the parents to Column II of the questionnaire as to 
responsibility for these goals. These results are given in terms 
of the percentage who thought the major responsibility lay on 
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the home, the percentage who thought the major responsibility 
lay on the school, and the percentage who thought it lay on 
both. All three groups were combined to secure these per- 
centages. Thus for Item 1, 87 per cent of the parents marking 


TABLE I 


Rank IN IMPORTANCE OF PuRPosEs AND Major REsPoNSIBILITIES 
OF THE ScHoor as RaTED BY PARENTS 























THOU 
Group RANKS* — "ar hiarenanaer’ 
ITEMS : Tuts ITEM | Cn ¢ els. 
4; 3] ©] | Onn) sted | Soh | Hom 
@) Lm) @oT@M (6) | (7) (3) |) 
1. Spelling [ory ¢ | 3} i 82 87 [ ee 4 ° 
2. Poise ‘ I 71 3 2 99 7 49 | 44 
3. Personality | 9 7 9 | 8 94 I 46 53 
4. Manners ; 10 8 6 | 7 114 I 40 59 
5- English 6 2 4 4 103 47 49 3 
6. Latin ; ~ | £O ) Be 20 20 61 100 ° ° 
7. Work habits | 4 9 71 6 89 20 72 8 
8. Thinking ability | 2 } 27 I 104 21 71 8 
g. High marks loz | o2 | ae} a 53 83 15 2 
10. High mental age | 20 19 9 | 19 55 74 22 4 
11. Get along well 
with others 3 4 2 3 109 12 62 26 
12. Good health 5 O11 = 5 99 ° 28 72 
13. Ideals — purpose 7 11 10 10 95 6 53 41 
14. “Social vision” 8 | 10 8 9 69 9 6 27 
15. Arithmetic .. 16 | 15 15 1§ 77 82 12 6 
16. Leadership 5) ee me: | 14 86 41 55 5 
17. Criticism of | | 
propaganda .| 14 | 17 | 17 17 | 68 30 sy | %3 
18. Vocational | 
guidance es | a4 | a4 | 32 go 25 64 11 
19. History and | 
geography ../| 18 18 | 18 18 2 77 19 | + 
20. Current events ry | 4s 16 16 83 26 66 8 
21. Read English 15 12 13 13 87 74 25 I 
22. Read French 
and German .| 21 20 | 22 | 22 55 94 3 3 
Number parents .| 34 | 34 | 68 WIG OF ois ccow e's 





* In this ranking 1 is most important ; 22 is least important. 


Item 1 in Column II held that the responsibility lay with the 
school; 13 per cent held with school and home; and so on. 
These percentages are given in terms of the number replying 
to each item. 

A few cautions should be mentioned. The group giving this 
opinion probably represent a more alert and better informed 
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group of parents than the average group. Unfortunately, the 
words “to think” were inadvertently underlined in the ques- 
tionnaire. The writer does not believe that either of these 
seriously affects the results. The last items on the question- 
naire were probably rated in Table I as somewhat less impor- 
tant because of the length of the questionnaire. In order to 
obviate the difficulty in Group C, half the persons were asked 
to begin at the bottom of the list. The similarity of ranking on 
Table I of Group C with Groups B and A does not indicate that 
position has had any serious influence on the results. Some 
question may be raised as to whether the underlined statements 
at the beginning of the questionnaire may have influenced the 
results. It was not though that this would materially affect the 
results on unsigned and unreturned papers. 


ANY interpretations are possible from these data. From 
Columns 2, 3, and 4 these conclusions seem warranted. 
Specific subject-matter skills are given much less emphasis than 
are the physical, social, and adjustment qualities by these 
parents. Good English may be considered the only exception. 
Columns 7, 8, and 9 contain evidence which indicates that 
these parents expect the school to carry a large share of the 
responsibility for the development of children. In only three 
items did more than half of the parents feel that major respon- 
sibility lay with the home. There is a consistent trend here for 
these parents to feel that the school has more responsibility 
than the home, not only in the subject-matter skills such as 
English, reading, and arithmetic, but also in such purposes as 
mental poise, good work habits, ability to think, leadership, 
criticism of propaganda, vocational guidance, and in informa- 
tion about current events. The items have been classified in two 
groups, those pertaining to subject-matter mastery and those not 
essential to it, and the percentages of parents assigning responsi- 
bility to school, home, or both, have been determined. The 
percentages of parents who thought the responsibility for items 
classified as non-subject-matter and subject-matter items were: 
On On On 


School Both Home 
Average for non-subject-matter Items 2, 3, 
4s Js S I8, 32, 29; 14, 16, £7, 25, 20 15 56 29 
Average for subject-matter Items 1, 5, 6, 15, 
19, 21, 22 80 18 2 


Average for all except Items 9g, 10 38 42 20 


2 
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The results of this questionnaire give some answer to the 
parent or teacher who says that the schools should drop their 
“frills” and stick to the “three R’s.” This study indicates that 
such persons are very likely a rather vocal minority, and may 
be having a much greater influence on our schools than they 
should. 

Another interesting question arises from a study of these 
data, May it be true that the school often is lagging behind 
the best thought in the community? There is this possibility, 
although it is seldom discussed, that parents often may be 
farther along in their understanding of children than are the 
schools. 

Let us assume that these data present a fairly accurate 
picture of parent thinking on these problems. Such questions 
as these must then be asked: Are we giving in our schools 
adequate time for guidance or personnel work, and individual 
counseling? Is a highly departmentalized program most con- 
ducive to the various growths these parents hold important? 
Are our tests and teaching materials still stressing facts as 
against ability to understand, to explain, and to think? Are 
we developing and using in our science and social studies 
materials and tests related directly to the thinking process? In 
what ways may the testing program contribute to or undermine 
the various important skills and purposes? 

Another possible value of this sudy is that it suggests a tool 
for securing parent-school co-operation in the solution of a 
common problem. “Parent education” this is sometimes wrong- 
fully called. Parent and community education by the school 
is, at its best, growth through the solution of common prob- 
lems. Seldom has conscious planning been done to bring prob- 
lems of the school before the community to get the thinking 
of the community. Such a questionnaire as this should have 
value in helping school people and parents to clarify and 
improve their conception of the highest purposes of school 
and home. [Vol. XVI, No. 6] 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In a Social Democracy 


HEN the history of educational activities of the first 
half of the twentieth century is written it appears to 
this observer that the outstanding movement will be 
the vigorous exploration of the nature of childhood and the 
application of the data so secured to the reorganization of the 
curriculum and the improvement of methods of instruction. 

The concept of the child as a major factor in education has 
been accepted from the beginning of school teaching. From 
Rousseau to the present it has been explored and examined. 
But only within the present century have radical attempts been 
initiated to experiment with new curriculums and methods of 
teaching. Individual differences among children came into 
prominence with the invention of objective tests of achieve- 
ment, attitudes, and personality, which are now widely used 
in sectioning children according to levels of ability and in 
fitting demands to the needs of individual pupils. The con- 
cept of interest as a basis for selection of what children should 
study has been applied in multifarious forms by many progres- 
sive teachers. New units of instruction, projects, and activity 
programs have been worked out in profusion. With the whole- 
hearted zeal of missionaries thousands of teachers are willing 
to scrap the traditional subjects of the curriculum and invent 
new organizations of subject-matter which in their judgment 
will better meet the interests of children. 

Naturally, many of these experimental forays are wild. 
Many teachers who adopt the child-centered concept do not 
understand its implications or its limitations. This is to be 
expected in any democratic movement. It takes time for the 
members of a group to think their way through a problem to 
an effective solution. But, by and large, the net results of 
the thought and action of progressive teachers in the last thirty 
years are both good and substantial. 

During these years of active search for new curriculums 
and improved instruction the progressives have been actuated 
by a phobia against traditional subjects. This emotional set 
has inhibited them from a consideration of the needs of 
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children as opposed to the interests of children. They accept 
the objective of education as the growth of children in a social 
democracy, but up to date they have concentrated their atten- 
tion upon children and failed to give adequate attention to 
the needs of children in a social democracy. There are certain 
musts which a child encounters because he lives in a society 
whether democracy or autocracy, musts which spring from the 
fact that inevitably the child lives in a society. In the United 
States, for instance, he should be able to read efficiently whether 
he wants to or not because an illiterate person is handicapped 
in gaining useful information; he should know and practice 
the laws of health because the body makes certain demands; 
he should know the principles of democracy because to work 
them he must understand them. Thus a significant number 
of areas must be brought to his attention. 

It is now in order for the progressives who have worked 
so vigorously upon the analysis of the child-centered concept 
to supplement this worthy enterprise by expending an appro- 
priate amount of energy upon the analysis of the significant 
tools, information, principles, and habits which are necessary if 
the child is to live a useful and happy life in American society. 

The concept, the child in a social democracy, has two ele- 
ments of substantial importance—the child and his environ- 
mental society. The child concept has been vigorously analyzed. 
It is now time for the society concept to be analyzed with equal 
vigor in a friendly spirit to discover those things which the child 
must learn. Once these have been determined we can safely 
leave the teaching of these musts to the progressives to weave 
them into the patterns of the growth of children. 

W.W.C. 


ACATIONS among the members of the staff of the Bureau of 
Educational Research have fallen unanimously in August 
and September this year so that it has been impossible to pre- 
pare the report of the past year’s work and a forecast of the 
work of the school year opening. As soon as the members of 
the staff return the Assistant Editor will endeavor to accumu- 
late the history and prophecy necessary for the annual account 
of the BuLLETIN’s sponsoring organization, the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. ].H.M 
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Books to Read 


Preston, Carteton E. The High School Teacher and His Work. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. xvii-+-272 pp. 

It would seem fair to say that the field of secondary science is today one 
of the most outstanding centers of conflict for varying philosophies of educa- 
tion. No small factor in the slow acceptance of the newer viewpoints is the 
vague generalness of their expression in terms of classroom practice. To this 
point, Mr. Preston writes a book, equally useful for the freshening of tradi- 
tional practices or the stabilizing of “progressive” theories. A liberal viewpoint 
is apparent in the work; it is written, however, not to propound a philosophy 
but to improve science teaching. 

The author avoids abstractness and offers concrete recommendations, but 
in so doing he does not give the student a cookbook of procedure recipes. 
He seeks not to build a method or a curriculum but, rather, to determine what 
in each may contribute to the growth of the high-school student. All the 
important factors in teaching such as equipment, laboratory reports, notes, 
textbooks, testing materials, and the like are approached from the same view- 
point. He is thinking primarily about the child, the subject-matter being 
merely a means to an end; however, he does recognize that we do need a 
means to gain an end. 

Above all, one feels that Mr. Preston has wrought this volume in the 
workshop of experience. Some may say that the presentation is over simplified ; 
and if this be due to the absence of excess educational verbiage and countless 
reports of conflicting research, I would add “and more power to it.” 

J. Watuace Pace 


BENTLEY, JoHN Epwarp. Problem Children. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1936. xxili+-437 pp. 

This book is written from the point of view of a practical schoolman, 
reproducing in substance the material given in lectures in the summer sessions 
at the University of Colorado at Boulder. The point of view is presented in 
a twofold direction: first, the interests of the child and his personal welfare; 
and second, the matter of his social progress. 

The author considers the modern approach to the study of the problem 
child as represented by the White House Conference reports. The physical 
disabilities, the intellectual disabilities, the social disabilities, the educational 
disabilities of problem children form the basis of this presentation. The 
analysis is clear, readable, and, above all, replete with practical suggestions and 
information. 

An appendix gives the name and type of organization of the national 
voluntary groups devoted to the study of exceptional children in the United 
States. Lists of available tests for use with problem children compose another 
useful appendix. Each chapter is provided with study aids for classroom use, 
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and with detailed and well-classified bibliographies on the various topics 
presented. 
The words to describe this book are: readable, practical, thorough, well 
documented without appearing pedantic, and up-to-date in viewpoint. 
Emiry L. Srocpity 


SKINNER, Cuar es E., Editor. Educational Psychology. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1936. xxvi+-754 pp. 

The editor describes this book as an elementary textbook intended for 
students of education and teachers. It contains twenty-five chapters, each 
written by a different psychologist and educator from twenty-two different 
colleges and universities. The editor points out that no contributor had the 
privilege of seeing the other chapters in advance, and each developed his own 
chapter as he saw fit. While this procedure prevents any narrowness in view- 
point, and permitted the presentation of the views of many authorities in the 
field, it is not conducive to the development of a well-organized, straightfor- 
ward elementary textbook. The book as a whole is scholarly and complete, 
but as a textbook suffers from too technical language for which the reader is 
not always prepared. For example, we find a discussion of the effect of 
environmental change on intelligence quotient, before the concept is presented. 
The book is divided into four parts: Orientation and Introduction, Growth, 
Learning, and Individual Differences and Their Measurement. 

Rutu VENDIG 


SKINNER, CHarvEs E, e¢ al, Editors. Readings in Educational Psychology. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. viii-+630 pp. 

This is a collection of about 365 excerpts, most of them taken from 
books and the periodical literature of the last five years. The editors of 
twenty-six chapters are educators and psychologists from twenty-three different 
institutions. One of the twenty-six chapters is introductory and the others 
fall into the following five groups: foundations of behavior; growth and 
learning; individual differences; personality and adjustment; and viewpoints 
of educational psychology. In most chapters the written contribution of the 
chapter editor consists of only a short introduction. If there is any continuity 
within the chapters, it is a function of the choice and arrangement of materials. 

The book will serve well as a collection of viewpoints and experimental 
results for advanced students surveying or reviewing the field. The reviewer 
doubts that it will be as useful as a supplementary textbook as the editors hope. 
The excerpts average only one and one-half pages in length, and many of 
them are too brief, too incoherent, and too removed from context for under- 
graduate first-course students in educational psychology. 

Maurice C. Moccir 


FepiaEvsky, VERA, AND Hii, Patry Smitu. Nursery School and Parent 
Education in Soviet Russia. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1936. 
xx-+265 pp. 

Nursery School and Parent Education in Soviet Russia gives a detailed 
account of the attempts of the Russian government to aid mothers and chil- 


dren. The book is written in English by Madame Vera Fediaevsky, formerly 
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senior scientific worker of the Central Institute for the Protection of Mother- 
hood and Infancy in Moscow, in collaboration with Patty Smith Hill, of 
Teachers College. 

Different types of créches or nursery schools are described. Besides the 
usual type there are traveling créches which follow the mothers working in 
the fields; others are connected directly with factories, and others are set up 
in railway trains or stations. Many of the créches keep the children from 
seven in the morning until seven in the evening. The author states that the 
créche offering both day and night care is rapidly disappearing. She writes: 
“Experience has proved that children in the boarding créches are more fre- 
quently ‘flabby’ and apathetic than those in day créches with night care in a 
family and home.” 

Considerable space is given to a discussion of the educational work in the 
créches; music and play equipment are particularly emphasized. The floor 
plans of a créche and specifications for making some of the larger pieces of 
equipment are included. The educational work with the parents seems to deal 
chiefly with physical care. Parent discussion meetings are held frequently, the 
mothers are allowed to help in the work of the créches, and liberal use is 
made of exhibits and lectures. The book contains over a hundred illustrations 
which help the reader in understanding the Russian nursery-school system. 

Winona L. Morcan 


Farco, Lucite F. Preparation for School Library Work. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. vii+-190 pp. 

In this volume Miss Fargo has presented a clear, concise, and sane discus- 
sion of preparation for library work in the field of education. She considers 
not only training and curriculums for full-time professional librarians in the 
field but also for part-time or teacher librarians. Included is an analysis of 
positions available, a presentation of existing standards in the field, and a 
summary of such training as is now available for people preparing for such 
positions. 

One wishes that educational administrators, in general, and administrators 
responsible for teacher-training curriculums, in particular, might thought- 
fully read this book. It would, undoubtedly, help greatly to clear up a lot 
of confused, befuddled ideas which are at present all too plentiful. Persons 
responsible for the administration of professional library schools will also be 
interested and benefited by such a reading. 

Besides being a gold mine of information it contains the sanest, most 
unbiased discussion it has been the reviewer’s lot to encounter. 

Rutu E. SEEGER 


GranaM, Frank D., anv Sgaver, Cartes H. Money: What It Is and 
What It Does. New York: Newson and Company, 1936. 158 pp. 

There is a story going the rounds that high-school textbooks are written 
by the simple expedient of taking the illustrations and examples out of the 
college edition. The tradition, at any rate, is that books for the college should 
be thicker than books for the high school. There is some reason to believe 
that the scale ought to be reversed. We need thick books on the high-school 
level—books thick with good illustrations and concrete examples. 
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The book under review takes what is typically a short chapter in a high- 
school textbook and makes an interesting and readable 158-page book out of it. 
Figures and illustrations are up to the minute. Further, it asks the funda- 
mental question, What is money for, anyway? Of convenient size, with good 
clear type, the book is worth using. 


Epcar DaLe 


MitcuHeE.i, Ermer D., Editor. Sports for Recreation and How to Play 
Them. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936. x-+-467 pp. 

This book has been written for those who want a description of a sport 
or game which interests them and about which they know little. It thus 
serves a highly useful purpose and should interest the many individuals and 
groups that set out to learn something of the technique and strategy of our 
popular games. It is helpful to the participant mainly, although the spectator 
can profit from the material given. Twenty-eight sports are described, from 
archery, through fencing and handball, to riflery, tennis, and wrestling. The 
ubiquitous team games such as football and baseball are purposely not described 
although their counterparts of touchball and softball are. There is a chapter 
near the end on a few novel recreational activities and one replete with 
helpful suggestions on how to conduct competition in the sports described. 

Physical-education teachers will find the volume exceedingly helpful in 
supplying information for class use in widening their service work. 

D. OBERTEUFFER 


Rivuin, Harry N. Educating for Adjustment. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. xiv-+419 pp. 

This book applies the viewpoint of mental hygiene to the problems of 
fairly normal pupils, indicating procedures of discovery, adjustment, or re- 
ferral. Physical handicaps, mental disorders, emotional strains, sex conflicts, 
home conditions, and environmental stresses are given special attention. Good 
teaching and bad, as Mr. Rivlin sees them, are the pivot upon which the 
volume turns. 

While the book is clearly written, it is less than exciting, and it could 
have used case materials to greater advantage. Environmental stresses are 
sketchily treated, as to be expected, and emotional disturbances are strongly 
emphasized, as they should be in light of recent findings by William Healy 
and others. Questions and readings follow each chapter and are especially 
well selected. The author is to be complimented for his choice of the title. 

Lioyp ALLEN Cook 


Neitson, N. P., anp Cozens, F. W. Achievement Scales in Physical Educa 
tion Activities. New York: A. G. Barnes and Company, 1934. x-++171 pp. 
This book is a significant contribution in the field of physical education 
and is one in which physical educators in the elementary and junior high 
schools will be much interested. 

From a large list of activities of the individual athletic type, such as 
the standing broad jump, forty-yard dash, baseball throw, and _ basketball 
throw, the authors have taken thirty-three events for boys and twenty events 
for girls, and have constructed scales to measure, objectively, achievement in 
each event. The method of pupil classification is the one developed in the 
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Oakland public schools which uses the factors of height, weight, and age as 
basic in determining performance. These factors are so weighted that indi- 
vidual differences are minimized, and an equal basis for competition is ob- 
tained. Reduced to the same terms, the formulas obtained by McCloy in 
his study of weighting of factors in a classification plan in which he used 
decathlon records of Detroit boys, the formula used for classification in the 
junior pentathlon, and the one evolved through a recent study using thousands 
of records of Los Angeles boys and girls to determine the best weightings for 
the factors mentioned were in close agreement. Finally, several hundred 
children were classified by the last-named formula and by the classification 
chart basic to the scales in this book. An extremely high correlation between 
the two plans was found as indicated by a coefficient of correlation of .983. 

The completeness of information concerning the method of pupil classi- 
fication and directions for giving the tests should prove most valuable to teach- 
ers using them and certainly will make for accuracy of record. The entire 
group of scales for both boys and girls is given in easily usabie form and 
several pertinent suggestions regarding their use are helpful. 

W. H. Lauritsen 


Horn, JouHn Louis, anp CHAPMAN, THomas Wuite. Education of Children 
in the Primary Grades. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. ix--287 pp. 
The authors of this book have been guided by three objectives: “to 
formulate and organize a set of principles dealing with the first step in formal 
education; to cover systematically and completely the work of the primary 
grades; and to make our discussions so detailed and specific that the teacher 
may learn how to proceed and may have at hand definite criteria by which to 
judge the outcomes of her work.” 

The principles are derived from the position that transmission of the 
social heritage is the main purpose of teaching. The practices suggested are 
drawn from researches, courses of study, and conventional school procedures. 
The specific suggestions are made clearly and in completely organized form. 
The instructions are patterned toward teaching to secure mastery of knowl- 
edge, habits, and skills. 

Certain positions taken and suggestions made might justly be criticized 
in the light of recent experimental findings in the area of child development. 
The present trend in the education of the primary-school child is away from 
the procedure generally advocated in this book. The discriminating reader, 
however, may find the compilation of specific suggestions helpful in under- 
standing typical current practices, and comparing these with the direction 


which the education of primary children is taking. estes th taeeiis 


Metvin, A. Gorvon. The Activity Program. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1936. ix-+275 pp. 

It is the author’s purpose to introduce the conventional teacher to the 
new school. The average teacher’s difficulty grows out of his acceptance of 
the traditional concept of the school without attempting to arrive at an under- 
standing of the function of education. According to Mr. Melvin, the good 
school finds children living and leads them into ever richer living. He 
develops what he calls a philosophy of organic school life according to which 
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“developing units of conduct come from the matrix of school life.” He then 
proceeds to describe the activity program including numerous illustrations of 
actual practice taken from classrooms in widely distributed areas. 

Several chapters are devoted to the discussion of the nature, planning, 
and development of learning experiences. These chapters are superior to those 
that are concerned with the organization of the curriculum which lacks a 
societal basis and in which the learning enterprises follow no suggestive pattern 
of living. 

The concept of the organic school does not furnish any clue as to what 
the matrix of school life is. The latter has value only if it springs from the 
co-operative life of the community. The emphasis in this book is still upon 
individual development instead of upon common democratic living. On the 
whole, it is one of a number of books which are contributing to the process 


of humanizing the public school. _— 


Ropcers, Evizasetu G. An Experimental Investigation of the Teaching of 
Team Games. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
v+65 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 680) 

Methods of teaching are important for they determine the changes 
wrought in the behavior of pupils. Since motor skills are so prominent in 
physical education, the rapidity with which they are acquired by various 
teaching methods is important. 

Miss Rodgers sought objective evidence with fifth- and sixth-grade boys, 
of the effectiveness of certain methods of teaching a selected group team 
games (soccer, playground baseball, volleyball). From approximately one 
thousand boys, groups were equated on their ability to profit by instruction 
in these games and the following experimental factors—three methods of 
teaching—were applied in rotation to equivalent groups by individual teachers 
in the experiment: First, playing the game without practice or any game 
technique; second, practicing isolated game techniques for go per cent of the 
class period and playing the game only 10 per cent of the time; and third, 
practicing the game techniques in relation to felt need for improving skill in 
techniques while playing the game. 

Miss Rodgers concluded that a statistically significant difference in favor 
of the last teaching method appeared in skill in both the special-teacher group 
(taught by teachers of physical education) and in the classroom group; in 
achieved information about the rules and maneuvers of the three games investi- 
gated; and in the way pupils believe it to be “most fun” to play. Pupils 
taught by special teachers of physical education made better achievement rec- 
ords than those taught by the classroom teachers. 

In this careful study the a priori judgment of the great majority of 
students and teachers has been verified by scientific procedure. Miss Rodgers 
recognizes that a game is something more than an aggregate of skills and 
agrees that it would have been desirable to test the results under real game 
conditions had such a test of the “whole” been practicable. 

Cuarves C. CowELi 

















